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THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS.—No. I. 


* A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English Ballad singer's joy.” 
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from a wood-cut in the title-page of ‘A Mery Jeste of 
m. Copland, from the original edition by Wynken de 


Worde ;? and preserved in the Brit. Mus, Garrick Collect. of Old Plays, K. vol. 10.) 


He who said “ Let me make the Ballads and you may 
make the Laws” wasa man deep in the secret of ballad- 
making. Song and ballad have had their share in 
almost all commotions and changes: they were on the 
side of the parliament in the struggle with Charles; a 
ballad of no great merit influenced the Revolution of 
1688 ; ballads of great merit were unable to restore the 
fortunes of the house of Stuart, though they roused the 
clans and contributed to the victories of Prestonpans and 
Falkirk ; the French obeyed the powers of music and 
poetry in the Marseilles Hymn, and in a later day the 
ecstasy with which the “ Scots wha hae wi Wallace bled” 
of Burns is received by a popular audience proves that 
Vou. VII. 





the muse holds still the sway when she sings on the side 
of independence. 

In classic lands the first recorded poetry was of a devo- 
tional kind ; while in Britain the earliest strains were in 
their nature political. The of Greece sang of their 
gods and goddesses, and described their doings on Olym- 
pus; but the bards of our isle harped and sang of 
mere mortals—of men who robbed the devout, bearded 
the strong, and broke the laws, for which other sons 
of song claimed reverence and respect. Yet both 
obeyed the popular voice. The gods and the laws of 
Greece were in the true spirit and belief of the populace ; 
while the laws and the rule which the — Robin 
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Hood sought to set aside and break were the chains im- 
= by a conqueror and a slave-master, which oppressed 

y and soul. The expensive church and domineering 
aristocracy of the Normans were for centuries the sore 
grievance of the Saxon yeomanry of England, and the 
attempt of bold Robin and his woodland archery to brave 
the teeth and claws of the royal leopard, and win a prey 
from the vulture claws of the church, resembled the bird 
of Nile, picking a meal out of the teeth of the slum- 
bering crocodile. That bold man’s deeds kept the spirit 
of liberty alive in the land during his own day, while 
the numerous ballads in which they were recorded car- 
ried down their sense and sentiment through many cen- 
turies, and influenced deéply the heart of the country. 
An impatience under wrong and a desire of independence 
were nursed by those rude but graphic compositions, and 
the strife which they fomented and fostered has reached 
to our own times, and ended in the triumph of equal 
laws and equal rights, and in the equally complete ascend- 
ency of the Saxon language of the yeomen of England 
over the Norman-French of their conquerors and op- 
pressors. 

Theee ballads breathe of the inflexible heart and ho- 
nest joyousness of old England ; there is more of the 
national character in them than in all the sougs of classic 
bards or the theories of ingenious philosophers. They 
are numerous too, and fill two handsome volumes : 
though Ritson, an editor ridiculously minute and scru- 
pulous, admitted but eight and twenty into his edition, 
the number might be extended, for the sengs in honour 
of bold Robin were for centuries popular all over the 
isle, and were they now out of print might be restored, 
and with additions, from the recitation of thousands, 
nerth as well as south. Though modified in their lan- 
guage during their oral transmission from the days of 
King John till the printing-press took them up, they are 
in sense and substance undoubtedly ancient. They are 
the work too of sundry hands: some have a Scottish 
tone, others taste of the English border; but the chief 
and most valuable portion belongs to Nottingham- 
shire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire ; and all— 
and this includes those with a Scottish sopnd—are in 
a true and hearty English taste and spirit. 

A few of these ballads are probably the work of some 
joyous yeoman who loved to range the green woods and 
enjoy the liberty and licence which they afforded ; but 
we are inclined to regard them chiefly as the production of 
the rural ballad-maker, a sort of inferior minstrel, who 
to the hinds and husbandmen was both bard and histo- 
rian, and cheered their firesides with rude rhymes and 
ruder legends in which the district heroes and the ro- 
mantic stories of the peasantry were introduced with such 
embellishments as the taste of the reciter considered 
acceptable. We have called these ballads graphic but 
rude; we must admit too that they are often inharmonious 
and deficient in that sequence of sound which critics in 
these our latter days desire : but the eye, in the times when 
they were composed, was not called,as now, to the judg- 
ment-seat ; and the ear—for music accompanied without 
overpowering the words—was satisfied with anything like 
similarity of sounds. The ballad-maker therefore was 
little solicitous about the flow of his words—the harmony 
of balanced quantities, or the clink of his rhymes. His 
compositions, delighting as they did our ancestors, sound 
rough and harsh in the educated ear of our own times, 
for our taste is delicate in matters of smoothness and me- 
lody. They are however full of incident and of human 
character ; they reflect the manners and feelings of re- 
mote times ; they delineate much that the painter has 
uot touched and the historian forgotten ; they express, 
but without acrimony, a sense of public injury or of 
private wrong; nay they sometimes venture into the 
regions of fancy, and give pictures in the spirit of romance. 
A hearty relish for fighting and fun; a scorn of all that 
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is skulking and cowardly ; a love of whatever is free and 
manly and warm-hearted ; a hatred of all oppressors, 
clerical and lay; and a sympathy for those who loved 
a merry joke, either practical or spoken, distinguish 
the baliads of Robin Hood. 

The personal character as well as history of the bold 
outlaw is stamped on every verse. Against luxurious 
bishops and tyrannic sheriffs his bow was ever bent and 
his arrow in the string; he attacked and robbed, and 
sometimes slew, the latter without either compunction or 
remorse ; in his more humorsome moods he contented 
himself with enticing them in the guise of a butcher or a 
potter, with the hope of a good bargain, into the green 
wood, where he first made merry and then fleeced them, 
making them dance to such music as his forest afforded, 
or join with Friar Tuck in hypocritical thanksgiving for 
the justice and mercy they had experienced. Robin’s 
eye brightened and his language grew poetical when he 
was aware of the approach of some swollen pluralist— 
a Dean of Carlisle or an Abbot of St. Mary’s—with 
sumpter horses carrying tithes and dining-gear, and a 
sdesthe train of attendants. He would meet him with 
pet meekness and humility; thank our Lady for 

aving sent aman at once holy and rich into her ser 

vant’s sylvan diocese ; inquire too about the weight of 
his purse, as if desirous to augment it; but woe to the 
victim who, with gold in his pocket, set up a plea of 
poverty. “ Kneel, holy man,” Robin would then say, 
“ kneel, and beg of the saint who rules thy abbey-stede to 
send money for thy present wants ;” and as the request 
was urged by Pag cegren and sword, the prayer was a 
rueful one, while the gold which a search in the pre- 
late’s mails discovered was facetiously ascribed to the 
efficacy of his intercession with his patron saint, and 
gravely parted between the divine and the robber. 

Robin Hood differed from all other patriots—for 

atriot he was—of whom we read in tale or history. 
allace, to whom he has been compared, was a high- 
souled man of a sterner stamp, who loved better to see 
tyrants die than gain all the gold the world had to give; and 

b Roy, to whom the poet of Rydal Mount hes likened 
the outlaw of Sherwood, had little of the merry humour 
and romantic courtesy of bold Robin. This seems to 
have arfsen more from the nature than the birth of the 
man ; he was no lover of blood, nay he delighted in 
sparing those who sought his life when they fell into his 

wer ; and he was beyond all example, even of knight- 

ood, tender and thoughtful about women ; even when he 
prayed he preferred our Lady to alf the other saints in 
the calendar. Next to the ladies he loved the yeomanry 
of England; he molested no hind at the plough, no 
thresher in the barn, no shepherd with his flocks ; he 
was the friend and protector of husbandman and hind, 
and woe to the priest who fleeced, or the noble that op- 
pressed them. The widow too and the fatherless he looked 
upon as under his care, and wheresoever he went some 
old woman was ready to do hima kindness for a saved 
son or a rescued husband. 

The personal strength of the Outlaw was not equal to 
his activity ; but his wit so far excelled his might that 
he never found use for the strength which he had—so 
well did he form his plans and work out all his strata- 
gems. If his chief delight was to meet with a fierce 
sheriff or a purse-proud priest “ all under the green- 
wood tree,” his next was to encounter some burly groom 
who refused to give place to the king of the forest, and 
was ready to make good his right of way with cudgel or 
sword : the tinker who, with his crab-tree staff, “ made 
Robin’s sword cry twang,” was a fellow of their stamp. 
With such companions he recruited his bands when 
death or desertion thinned them, and it seemed that to 
be qualified for his service it was necessary to excel him 
at the use of the sword or the quarter-staff ; Itis skill in 





the bow was not so easily approached. He was a man 
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too of winning manners and captivating address, for his 
eloquence, united with his woodland cheer, sometimes 
prevailed on the very men who sought his life to assume 
his livery and try the pleasures which Barnesdale or 
Plompton afiorded. 

The high blood of Robin seems to have been doubted 
by Sir Walter Scott, who, in the character of Locksley, 
makes the traditionary Earl of Huntingdon but a better 
sort of rustic, with manners rather of a franklin than a 
noble. Popular belief is however too much even for the 
illustrious author of ‘Ivanhoe,’ and bold Robin will 
remain an earl while woods grow and waters run. He 
was born, it is believed, in Nottinghamshire in the year 
1160, and during the reign of Henry II. In his youth 
he was extravagant and wild-—dissipated part of his 
patrimony, and was juggled out of the remainder by the 
united powers of a sheriff and an abbot. This made 
him desperate ; drove him to the woods, and in the 
extensive forests which reached from Nottingham over 
several counties he lived a free life with comrades 
whom his knowledge of character collected, and whe 
soon learned to value a man who planned enterprises 
with judgment, and executed them with intrepidity 
and success. He soon became famous over the whole 
island, and with captains after his own heart, such as 
Little John, Will Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and Allan-a-Dale, 
he ranged at will through the woodlands, the terror alike 
of the wealthy and the tyrannic. Nay, tradition as well 
as ballad avers that a young lady of beauty, if not of 
rank, loved his good looks as well as his sylvan licence 
so much that she accompanied him in many of his 
expeditions. 

“In these forests,” says Ritson, “ and with this com- 
pany, he for many years reigned like an independent 
sovereign; at perpetual war with the King of England and 
all his subjects, with the exception however of the poor 
and the needy, or such as were desolate and enianel or 
stood in need of his protection.”” This wild life had for 
Robin charms of its own; it suited the taste of a 
high but irregular mind to brave all the constituted 
authorities in the great litigated rights of free forestry ; 
the deer with which the woods swarmed afforded food for 
all who had the art to bend a bow; and a ruined tower, 
a shepherd’s hut, a cavern, or a thicket, 

‘«¢ When leaves were sharp and long,” 


gave such shelter as men who were not scrupulous about 
bed or toilet desired ; while wealthy travellers or church- 
men abounding in tithes supplied them, though reluc- 
tantly, with Lincoln green for doublets, and wine for 
their festivals. Into Robin’s mode of life the poet 
Drayton, who might have been a striker of deer in his 
day, has entered with equal knowledge and spirit. Let 
Wilkie or Landseer study the following picture :— 


* An hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood, 
Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good, 
All clad in Lincoln-green, with caps of red and blue, 
Ilis fellows’ winded horn not one of them but knew, 
When setting to their lips their little bugles shrill, 
The warbling echoes waked from every dale and hill, 
Their baldricks set with studs, athwart their shoulders cast, 
To which below their arms their sheafs were buckled fast ; 
A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span, 
Who struck below the knee, not counted was a man : 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong, 
They not an arrow drew but was a cloth yard long : 
Of archery they had the very perfect cratt, 
With broad arrow, or butt, or prick, or roving shaft. 
Their arrows finely paired for timber and for feather, 
With birch and brazil pieced to fly in any weather ; 
And shot they with the round, the square, or forked pile, 
They loose gave such a twang as might be heard a mile.” 


Nor was the poet unaware of the way in which Robin 
maintained all this bravery :— 


“From wealthy abbots’ chests and churls’ abundant store 
What oftentimes he took he shared amongst the poor ; 





No lordly bishop came in lusty Robin's way, 
To him, before he went, but for his pass must pay.” 
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In that wild way, and with no better means than his ready 
wit and his matchless archery, Robin baffled two royal in- 
vasions of Sherwood and Barnesdale, repelled with much 
effusion of blood half a score of incursions made by errant 
knights and armed sherifis, and, unmoved by either the 
prayers or the thunders of the Church, he reigned and ruled 
till age crept upon him, and illness, arising from his ex- 
posure to summer’s heat and winter’s cold, followed, and 
made him for the first time seek the aid of aleech. This 
was a fatal step: the lancet of his cousin, the Prioress 
of Kirkleys Nunnery, in Yorkshire, to whom he had re- 
course in his distress, freed both church and state from 
further alarm, by treacherously bleeding him to death. 
“Such,” exclaims Ritson, more moved than common, 
“was the end of Robin Hood; a man who, in a barba- 
rous age and under a complicated tyranny, displayed a 
spirit of freedom and independence which has endeared 
him to the common people, whose cause he maintained, 
and which, in spite of the malicious endeavours of pitiful 
monks, by whom history was consecrated to the crimes 
and follies of titled ruffians and sainted idiots, to sup- 
press all record of his patriotic exertions and virtuous 
acts, will render his name immortal.”’ 

The personal character of Robin Hood stands high 
in the pages of both history and poetry. Fordun, 
a priest, extols his piety; Major pronounces~ him 
the most humane of robbers; and Camden, a more 
judicious authority, calls him the gentlest of thieves ; 
while in the pages of the early drama he is drawn at he- 
roic length, and with many of the best attributes of 
human nature. His life and deeds have not only sup~ 
plied materials for the drama and the ballad, but pro- 
verbs have sprung from them: he stands the demigod 
of English archery ; men used to swear both by his bow 
and his clemency ; festivals were once annually held, and 
games of a sylvan kind celebrated in his honour, in Scot- 
land as well as in England. The grave where he lies 
has still its pilgrims ; the well out of which he drank 
still retains his name ; and his bow and one of his broad 
arrows were within this century to be seen in Fountains 
Abbey, a place immortalized by his adventure with the 
Curtal Friar. 

Having recalled to the recollection of our readers the 
leading features in the adventures and character of bold 
Robin, we shall next proceed to describe and quote the 
more poetic or interesting portions of the ballads which 
record his actions, rather according to the narrative of 
his life than the order of composition. It is our purpose 
too to discard much of the antique spelling in which plain 
words are often disguised, and also to give in some places 
a less corrupt reading, which we are enabled to do, not 
so much from traditionary scraps or oral recitation, as 
from those numerous editions of the ballads which were 
once and are still diffused over the whole of England 
and the half of Scotland. A.C, 


Improvement in Cottage Beehives.—The following mode 
of taking a part of the honey from a stock of bees placed 
in acommon ccttage-hive is practised by Mr. Harvey, of 
Beccles, in Suffolk. A Aeak, or rim, about an inch and a 
half wide, the size of the hive, is made of an inch deal 
plank, leaving a place for the bees to go in and out, and 
another, the aperture of which is closed by a piece of tin 
that shuts down like the blade of a knife, and the joints of 
which should be covered with mortar to keep out insects. 
Another small hive is then placed on a similar heak, or rim, 
and the mouths of the hives are brought close together, so 
that on lifting the tin door there is an internal communi- 
cation between them. In the autumn the small hive may 
be removed, with the honey which it contains. This should 
be done in the daytime, as the bees will return to the old 
hive. The small heak requires only one entrance. The 
cost of both heaks does not exceed a shilling. A bell-glass 
may be used, but it should be covered, as bees do not work 
well in the light. Weak stocks may be fed in the spare 
hive, with great advantage, when they require such additional 


care. 
Z2 
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COVERINGS FOR THE FEET. 


Wno first invented shoes, or when they were first worn, 
cannot, we are afraid, be determined. Benedict Banduin 
in his treatise on the ancient shoe, “ De Solea Veterum,” 
maintains that the Almighty, when giving Adam skins 
of-beasts to clothe him, did not leave him to go bare- 
footed, but bestowed on him shoes of the same material. 
But this, of course, is mere conjecture ; the earliest notice 
respecting shoes occurring in Genesis, xiv. 23: “TI will 
not take from a thread, even to a shoe-latchet.”’ (B.c. 1913.) 
But the most interesting passage on this subject appears in 
the 5th verse of the 3rd chapter of Exodus, where the Lord 
appearing to Moses in the Burning Bush says, “ Draw 
not nigh hither ; put thy shoes from off thy fest ; for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” This oc- 
currence took place about 1490 years s.c., and the pas- 
sage shows the great antiquity of the Eastern custom of 
baring the feet when engaged in any act of devotion or 
respect. Upon all those occasions on which Europeans 
generally uncover the head, the Orientals bare the fect, 
and an Oriental of the present day would consider him- 
self treated with as much disrespect were he to be ap- 
proached in his house by a person with shoes or boots 
on, as a European who is visited by one who keeps his 
hat on his head. The shoe is much used in Eastern na- 
tions as a symbol of occupancy, transfer, delegation, &c. 
in Ruth, iv. 7, we find the practice noticed: “ Now this 
was the manner in former time in Israel concerning re- 
deeming and concerning changing, for to confirm all 
things; a man plucked off his shoe and gave it to his 
neighbour ; and this was a testimony in Israel :” and in 
many other parts of the sacred writings the great use 
which is made of the shoe in many transactions in the 
East is very particularly detailed. Shoes and sandals 
appear to have been made by the early Egyptians (from 
specimens discovered in mummies, &c.) of papyrus, linea, 
wood, &c.; their forms are extremely various, but the 
most common would seem to be those figured in figs. 1 
and 2. To bear another person’s shoes, or to untie the 


Fig. 1. 





‘atchets of them, was considered only the duty of the 
lowest servants, although disciples sometimes performed 
this office privately for their teachers. St. John, to evince 
his utter inferiority to Christ, exclaims, “ He it is, who 
coming after me is yet preferred before me, whose shoe’s 
latchet I am not worthy to unloose.” The shoes or san- 
dals of the ancient Romans were originally of rude un- 
tanned leather, but as they became more refined shoes of 
more delicate materials were used. The principal colour 
both with the Romans and Lacedemonians appears to 
have been red, a favourite colour with most nations. 
The shoes most worn by the Romans were the Calceus 
(fig. 3), which covered the whole foot somewhat like our 
present shoes ; and the Solea, or slipper (fig. 4), which 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
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covered only the sole of the foot, and was fastened above 
with leathern thongs. The military shoe (figs. 5 and 6) 


Fig. 5. Rig. 5. 





was termed the “ Caliga,” and to the circumstance of 
Caius Cesar wearing these when a child is owing his 
surname of Caligula. At this date, a.n. 40, the shoes of 
the wealthier classes were beautifully enriched with pre- 
cious stones ; the Patricians wearing ivory crescents on 
the instep, to distinguish them from lower ranks of people. 
From many passages in ancient writers we find that great 
attention was paid by the Romans, more particularly by 
the ladies and soldiers, to the ornaments upon the shoes, 
| Which in most cases were as rich as the utmost means of 
the wearer would permit. The actors at this time used 
| to wear very large masks, so that the body appeared dis- 
proportionately small; but to remedy this, and to raise 
their stature in order to appear more commanding, a 
thick-soled boot was invented ( fig. 7), denominated “ co- 
Fig. 7. thurnus,” or buskin. This, however, 
was only used in tragedy; in comic 
scenes a shoe similar to the solea was 
employed, called the soccus, or sock; 
“and hence the phrase “ heroes of the 
sock and buskin,’? when we would 
call attention to a company of actors. 
It would appear that the use of bus- 
kins was not confined exclusively to actors, they being 
worn also by the followers of the chase ; for in Virgil’s 
‘ Bucolics,’ Eclogue 7, Corydon promises to present to 
Diana, as an appropriate offering, “ a purple cothurnus.” 
The distinction, perhaps, consisted in the height of the 
boot, for Diana, in the lst book of the ‘ A°nead,’ is de- 
scribed as wearing the purple cothurnus high on the 
legs, and laced. The purple might have aided the dis- 
tinction, as it was a most important and very costly 
dye. According to Pliny, the price of the violet, al- 
though a less expensive dye, was 100 denarii (about 
3/. 4s. Id.) per lb., the reddish purple being valued by 
the same authority at 1000 denarii (or about 32/.). 
Turning to Britain, we observe that upon emerging 
from the state of semi-barbarism in which it was found 
by Cesar, the early inhabitants began to adopt partially 
the costume of their conquerors. The coverings of the 
feet, however, underwent various changes. In the Sth 
aud 9th centuries the Anglo-Saxons wore stockings reach- 
ing half-way up the thigh, called by writers of the period 
“ hose ;’? the most general material being linen, although 
“ skin-hose” and “ leather-hose” are likewise often 
mentioned. Over these stockings bands of cloth, linen, 





and leather were worn (figs. 8 and 9), commencing at 
the ankle and terminating a little below the knee, gene- 
rally bound round the leg like the hay-bands of a modern 
ostler, but sometimes crossing each other, as they are worn 


to this day by the people of the Abruzzi and the Apen- 
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Fig. 8. 





nines. In some illuminations of the period a sort of 
half-stocking is represented over the hose, instead of the 
bandages, having the tops generally embroidered, and 
these appear to have been called “ socca,” or socks. They 
wore boots or buskins, but generally shoes (“ sceo,” or 
“scoh”’) ; slippers also appear to have been worn, called 
“ slype-sceo,” and “ unhege-sceo.” The shoe is mostly 
painted black in illuminated books, with an opening 
down the instep, secured by a thong, the material being 
commonly leather; but the Anglo-Saxon princes and 
high ecclesiastical dignitaries are often represented with 
shoes of gold, covered with precious stones. 

William the Conqueror introduced very long hose, 
reaching to the waist, by the Normans denominated 
“ chaussés,” which continued to be worn until the reign 
of Henry VIII., when they were reduced im size and 
fastened to the drawers, or trunk-hose. The shoes appear 
to have varied little in shape (figs. 10 and 11) until 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
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the 12th century, when they became of an absurd form, 
the toes being drawn out in a peak to a great length. 
Ordericus Vitalis says they were invented by some one de- 
formed in the foot, and D’Israeli affirms they were intro- 
duced by Henry Plantagenet, duke of Anjou (born 1132, 
died 1189), who had an excrescence on one of his feet. 
These peak-toed boots, called “ ocrea rostrata,” excited 
the wrath and contempt of the writers of the period, and 
were strictly forbidden to the clergy. Robert, duke of 
Normandy, persisting in wearing the old-fashioned shoe, 
when the beaux of the day had adopted the “ ocrea ros- 
trata,” was by them honoured with the surname of 
“ curta ocrea,”’ or “short boots.” Some, called “ piga- 
ci@,” had their points made like a scorpion’s tail ; others 
were made to turn round in the form of a ram’s horn. 
This last fashion became very popular among the nobles, 
and the originator of it was rewarded with the cognomen 
of “cornadu.”” About the close of the 12th century the 
leg-bandages were worn regularly crossing each other 
up the leg, from the very point of the toes, and were now 
for the first time in England termed “ sandals.” They 
can be seldom seen in effigics or illuminations, on account 
of the tunic, which was worn long; but in the effigy of 
Richard. I., at Fontevraud in Normandy, they may be 
partly observed on the shoe ( fig. 12). Sandals of purple 
Fig. 12, cloth fretted with gold are enumerated as 
_._ part of the wardrobe of King John. The 
TDS effigy of this monareh represents him as 
wearing red hose, with black boots approach- 

YF ing the pointed form, and golden spurs tied 
with pal sears ribands (fig. 13). The la- 

dies appear to have worn boots and shoes 

similar to those worn by the men. King 
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John orders four of wo- 
men’s boots, one of them to be 
“ fretatus de giris,” or embroi- 
dered with circles; end several 
instances occur of similarly em- 
broidered boots at this period. 
_ Those of Henry III., on his ef- 
figy in Westminster Abbey, are 
exceedingly splendid, being embroidered in squares, each 
of which contains a lion or leopard (fig. 14). The 
wood-c.at ( fig. 15) represents the cloth boots of Aymer 
de Valence worn over the chaussés. The hose of noble- 
men were frequently richly fretted with gold and various 
coloured silks in the 14th century (fig. 16); and al- 


Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 








though the shoes were generally fastened by a broad 
band passing over the instep, they are sometimes seen 
secured by leathern thongs, as in fig. 17. Fig. 18 isa 


Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 
L 
shoe represented on the wall of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which was painted about this time, and discovered in al- 
tering the chapel for the House of Commons. It is a 
beautiful specimen of the embroidery worn on the shoes of 
the nobility ; as are also those of Edward III. (died 1377), 
on his monument in Westminster Abbey (fig. 19), und 


those of his son William of Hatfield, seen on his effigy in 
York Cathedral ( fig. 20). 


Fig. 19. Fig. 20: 
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(To. be continued. } 
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DUTCH PRISONS. 


Tue prisons of Holland have for a century past formed 
an honourable exception to the general rule of such esta- 
blishments. Seventy years ago the excellent Howard 
found reason to commend the regulations according to 
which they were governed, and bestowed a full measure 
of praise upon the classification observed and labour 
enforced in them, which stood out in strong contrast to 
the drunkenness, idleness, immorality, and disease which 
pervaded the prisons of all the other states of Europe. 

Holland has still retained her superiority in this re- 
spect. As soon as the Dutch were freed from French 
rule they proceeded to make improvements in the organi- 
zation of their gaols, and in a few years enforced them 
throughout the kingdom. Since their separation from 
Belgium they have added several valuable ameliorations, 
and have adopted a plan of proceeding a point 
out from time to time to the governing body any 
modifications which may tend to the perfection of their 
system. 

An importaut feature in the economy of the prisons of 
HIolland is the complete classification of prisoners en- 
forced, which extends to sex, age, and degrees of crimi- 
nality ; and the separation is not effected by divisions in 
the same building, as in English prisons, but by location 
in distinct buildings. A prison which receives convicted 
criminals is perfectly distinct from one in which those 
only accused are confined ; and into a prison for females 
no male prisoner is ever admitted. The prisons for con- 
victed persons are divided into six classes: the first is 
for men who are sentenced to hard labour, solitary con- 
finement, or lengthened imprisonment, the punishments 
awarded for the most heinous offences ; the second class | 
is for females im the same condition. The next class of 
prisons may be called houses of correction: they are 
allotted to men sentenced to terms of imprisonment not 
exceeding twelve months; females committed for similar 
periods are confined in a fourth class of prisons. Two 
other prisons are destined solely fur convicted criminals 
under the age of eighteen; one for boys, the other for 
girls. By this arrangement differences of crime are 
never confounded, the sexes are not confined under the 
same roof, aud the young are not exposed to be contami- 
nated by those more advanced in crime. 

Persons committed, but not yet brought to trial, are 
placed in prisons of an order quite distinct from those 
above detailed, and these are again subdivided into two 
classes : one for persons to be brought before the courts 
of assize ; the other for those who are to appear before 
tribunals of the first instance, where minor misdemean- 
ours are disposed of. These prisons are not in every 
case so distinct as those for convicted criminals. When- 
ever the two species of tribunals exist in the same town, 
which is usually the case in the capital of a province, 
the two classes of accused persons are placed in the 
same house, though in distinct divisions. Persons also 
may be placed in those houses who are imprisoned for 
non-payment of fines, for offences against police regula- 
tions, and, though more rarely, for misdemeanours 
punishable by short terms of imprisonment; but in all 
such cases the most rigorous separation of classes and 
sexes is enforced. 

The food of ali prisoners, whether convicted or accused 
only, is uniform throughout the kingdom. Every man 
is supplied daily with half a kilogram (above 17 ozs.) of 
rye- bread, three-quarters of a kilogram (nearly 1 Ib. 10 ozs.) 
of potatoes, with butter or gravy, and 1% litre (nearly a 
quart) of soup. The prisoners cook their food under the 
superintendence of a guard; and some of their own 
body are taken by turns every day to see that the proper 
quantity of food is actually delivered. The only bever- 


age is water, except in the four winter months, during 





which each person receives half a pint of warm milk and 
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water in the morning. The dress of all convicted pri- 
soners is uniform, and supplied by the government. 
Each article is marked with a number, and the date 
when first used. It must last for a certain time, but is 
inspected every day by persons appointed for the purpose, 
who are to cause any rent or damage to be immediately 
repaired, and to see every article regularly washed at 
stated times. The mending and washing are performed 
by the prisoners. In gaols where the untried are con- 
fined the prison-dress is not enforced, but is supplied to 
such persons as have not a sufficiency of their own. 

The dormitories of all the prisons are large and well- 
ventilated, and calculated to contain a great number of 
prisoners : each sleeps in a separate hammock, which is 
furnished with a straw mattress and bolster, sheets, and 
one or two blankets according to the season. They are 
regularly aired and cleaned every day during working 
hours. Within these few months an alteration has been 
commenced in this part of the prison-economy ; it is in- 
tended that every prisoner shall, so far as is practicable, 
sleep in a separate cell, and arrangements are now mak 
ing for carrying this measure into effect in all the gaols 
of the kingdom. 

A valuable part of the discipline of Dutch prisons is 
the regularity of employment for all convicted prisoners, 
and, so far as practicable, for the accused also. The kind 
of work is varied; a considerable portion is household 
work, such as cleaning the apartments, washing, cooking, 
baking, and any other domestic duty. The making and 
mending the clothes worn in the prison furnishes a good 
deal of occupation, and such of the inmates as are capa- 
ble of any mechanical employment make and mend all 
the furniture used. They also make a great many arti- 
cles used by the army and navy, and recently Jooms have 
been introduced for cotton-weaving. But in order to 
prevent complaints on the part of manufacturers, it has 
been considered expedient to adhere to a rule of never 
selling any thing made in prison. In order to encourage 
diligence and exertion among the prisoncrs, a portion of 
tLe value of the work they perferm is appropriated to 
their own use. The proportion allotted to each person 
varies according to the class in which he is placed: those 
condemned to hard labour receive three-tenths of the 
value set upou their work ; those sentenced to imprison- 
ments of more than twelve months without forced labour 
have four-tenths ; and persons convicted of misdemcanours, 
one-half. The money thus awarded becomes the pro- 
perty of the prisoner ; but he is not immediately put in 
possession of the whole of it: a half remains in the hands 
of the authorities, and is paid him on quitting prison, in 
order that destitution may net compel a renewal of his 
former life. The other half, which is allowed as pocket- 
money, is paid once a fortnight, and the amounts entered 
in a separate account-book kept by cach prisoner. This 
pocket-money is not the real coin of the country, but a 
mere nominal money of no actual value, which circulates 
only in the prison ; every hope is thus precluded of em- 
ploying these gains in procuring from without any arti- 
cles contrary to the rules of the prison. The money can 
be laid out only at a shop established in each prison, 
where such articles alone are sold as are allowed by the 
administration. 

The prison regulations descend to the minutest par- 
ticulars. The time of getting up in the morning, and of 
every change of occupation until bed-time, is laid down 
with precision ; and all are compelled to lead a life of 
constant uniformity. The prisoner rises at a fixed hour 
In the first haif-hour he washes himself, makes his bed, 
falls into the rank and answers to his name; he then un- 
dergoes an inspection, and reccives his ration of bread, 
which he must not eat until seated at his place in the re- 
fectory, and after a prayer read aloud by one of the 
prisoners. Tle then goes to work, which is interrupted 
at a stated time, when he falls again into the rank, and 
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receives his next ration, which is taken as before. After 
his meal he is again inspected, and then marched in 
line, and in strict silence, to the place of exercise. When 
the hour of exercise is over, he goes again to his work, 
which is continued until sunset: he is then marched to 
the dormitory, where, however, he is not permitted to go 
to bed until the signal is given, and the interval must be 
employed in some fixed occupation, or in listening to the 
reading of some mozal treatise. This severe discipline is 
but recently adopted, and is not yet fully introduced in 
all the prisons of the kingdom: its avowed object is to 
turn the thoughts from evil by fixing the attention, to 
induce habits of industry and obedience, and to inspire a 
wholesome abhorrence of the consequences of crime. It 
is maintained chiefly by permitting the obedient to par- 
ticipate in certain indulgences from which the others are 
excluded. They are allowed to receive visits of relations 
and friends, to lay out their money at the shop, and to 
buy liquors and tobacco. In particular cases of obedience 
to superiors, and aptitude to work, premiums of encourage- 
ment are given. To carry this plan into effect, it has be- 
come usual to divide them into three or four classes, ac- 
cording to their conduct. The highest class particrpates 
the most freely in the indulgences before-mentioned ; the 
lowest is put to the most disagreeable and least profitable 
employments, is subjected to the most rigorous priva- 
tions on the infraction of rules, and may be constrained 
to absolute silence, and even solitary confinement, which 
are not inflicted on the higher classes. This classification 
is found to be eminently efficacious; the fear of passing 
toa lower rank, and hope of rising to a higher, which 
depends solely on good behaviour, have been found to ob- 
viate the necessity of punishment, and it is stated that a 
great improvement in the conduct of prisons has in every 
case followed the introduction of this plan. 

A Protestant clergyman and Catholic priest are at- 
tached to every prison, and paid by the government ; in 
some cases a Jewish priest also is maintained, to afford 
religious instruction to those of his own persuasion. In 
every prison for convicted persons a schoolmaster is ap- 
pointed to give the inmates elementary instruction. 

The superintendence of each prison is in the hands of 
the governor of the province in which it is placed: this 
officer acts as intermediate between the council of admi- 
nistration, from whom all orders emanate, and a council 
of regents appointed to each prison. These councils are 
composed of five, seven, or nine respectable citizens of 
the place, who are named by the king. They hold their 
meetings in the prison every week, watch over the esta- 
blishment, and appoint two of their body to superintend 
the daily detail. The governor of the prison is under 
the immediate direction of the Council of Regents; he 
superintends the discipline, aided by an assistant or 
deputy governor, -book-keeper, and porters, with one 
turnkey for every fifty prisoners: the porters and turn- 
keys are in uniform, and armed. The workshops are 
under the management of a director, aided by masters 
aul furemen, warehouse-keeper, and clerk. 

The Council of Regents sends yearly to the Central 
Administration a detailed report of the state of the 
prison, and of the number and classification of the in- 
mates, with anything else worthy of particular remark. 
It is also expected to submit any propositions which it 
may think likely to conduce to the improvement of the 

rvice. The central body is thus put in possession of 
all the information necessary for its guidance, and may 
advance with safety in any steps that may serve to im- 
prove and perfect the system they have adopted. 

With the concurrence of the minister of justice, the 
Council of Regents presents every year to the king a 
recommendation for diminution of punishment, or even 
free pardon, to such prisoners as may by their good be- 
haviour appear to be worthy of the royal clemency. The 
council is guided in its selection by lists of conduct, 
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which are kept separately by the governor of the prison 
and the director of the work: these lists contain the daily 
detail of the conduct of each prisoner. 

Although quite independent of the administration of 
prisons, the Society for the Moral Improvement of Pri- 
soners may be here mentioned as influencing considerably 
the fate of the unhappy persons for whose benefit it is 
constituted. This is an association formed at Amsterdam 
with branches throughout the kingdom ; it is composed 
of persons who subscribe each one penny per week, and 
whose object is declared in the appellation of the Society. 
Although distinct, it has the countenance of the govern- 
ment, and the king aids it by an annual donation from 
his private purse. The Society communicates to the ad- 
ministration any plans which appear to it likely to be 
beneficial ; and among other objects which the govern- 
ment has conceded to its representations, we may number 
the establishment of separate prisons for the young. The 
immediate duties of the Society are—to provide prisoners 
with moral, religious, and primary instruction, in aid of 
the government institutions for the same objects ; to pro- 
tect liberated prisoners so long as they are unable to get 
their own living, and in particular cases to furnish them 
with pecuniary means for beginning life anew. This 
enevolent association is calculated to produce unmixed 
good: it aids the administration in promoting the intel- 
lectual improvement of its objects, and continues its 
efforts for their welfare where the power of the govern- 
ment ceases. 

The prison-system in Holland has been too short a 
time completed to produce all the effects which may be 
expected from it; but we may safely assume that by the 
substitution of moral inducements for physical force, by 
holding out hope of reward as well as fear of punish- 
ment, the Dutch have taken a step in prison-discipline 
which promises the best results, and which deserves the 
serious consideration of those whose station gives them 
an influence over the institutions of their country. 





CONSUMPTION OF FISH IN ENGLAND FOR- 
MERLY AND AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Tue consumption of fish as an article of food has been 
influenced from time to time by various causes, which it 
may not be useless briefly to notice. By this means the 
account of “British Fisheries” in the volume of the 
‘Penny Magazine’ for 1837 will perhaps be rendered 
more interesting. 

Before the middle of the seventh century the people of 
Sussex derived no advantage from the various kinds of 
fish which abounded on their coasts. At that period Wil- 
fred, ejected from the see of York, took refuge in Sussex, 
and during a famine instructed the inhabitants in the art 
of fishing. This seems, according to our present notions, 
a story which bears apparently little resemblance to 
truth ; but it is well authenticated, and borne out by 
analogous facts. At this day some of the tribes of South 
Africa are quite ignoraut of the art of fishing, although 
in need of every addition which they can obtain to their 
present command over food ; and yet it is one of those arts 
in which savages frequently excel. Before the seventh cen- 
tury, therefore, theconsumption of fish in England was or 
those kinds which live in fresh water, and wixch, before 
the drainage of the country was effected, were abundant in 
the meres and marshes that covered a considerable portion 
of its surface. Rent was frequently paid in a certain 
quantity of fish in these times, especially for marsh land. 
Eels were more commonly eaten as food than any other 
kind of fresh-water fish. The sources whence the sup- 
ply of fresh-water fish was obtained would be productive 
long after the fisherman had been accustomed to pursue 
his avocation at sea ; but as he was necessarily confined 
to a very limited market, not extending far inland, it 
would be requisite, as the low parts of the country were 
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drained and brought into cultivation, that artificial means 
of supplying fish should be resorted to; and either a 
portion of the marsh reserved as a piscina, or that a fish- 
pond should be constructed. The baronial residence, the 
manor, and the grange were not complete without they 
had at hand the means of obtaining fish on those days, 
and at the periods fixed by the church, when abstinence 
from flesh was a religious duty. The management of 
fish-ponds, to keep up a sufficient stock for consumption, 
was a branch of rural economy of some importance ; 
and it continued to be so until within the last century and 
a half. In an act passed in 1562 it is stated that noble- 
mer, and gentlemen “ of ancient and long time had, and 
many of them now of late, to their great cost and charge, 
for the necessary and better provision and maintenance of 
their households, have erected and made in and upon 
their several grounds and possessions, as well pools, 
etangs, stews, moats, pits, or ponds, for the sole increase 
of fish, and have stored the same with pickerell, bream, 
tench, carp, and divers other good kinds of good fish, for 
the necessary increase of victuals.” (5 Eliz., c. 21.) The 
object of the act was to punish the offence of robbery of 
fish-ponds. Down to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury at least, the consumption of fresh fish in this coun- 
try, with the exception of a narrow tract near the coast, 
consisted as nearly as possible wholly of fresh-water 
fish. These, though characterized by statute as “ good 
kinds of fish,” are certainly inferior in every respect to 
those fish which inhabit the sea; but it was = by im- 
provements in the roads, a more active spirit, and a larger 
demand, that the inland parts of the country could ex- 
change the one kind for the other. 

Various English histories contain occasional notices 
which show that soon after the Conquest many towns on 
the coast depended upon fishing, in which the inhabit- 
ants engaged ou rather an extensive scale. When 
one of our kings was impressing seamen to convey 
his troops into France, the fishermen of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were exempted from this service. Treaties 
were sometimes imade, giving to the subjects of each 
contracting party the mght of fishing undisturbed in 
certain parts of the sea for a specified time. Our 
fishermen resorted to the Orkneys and Shetland, and 
-even to Iceland, where, however, they purchased fish of 
the subjects of the king of Denmark. The degree of 
activity and enterprise which prevailed is apparently in- 
consistent with the account previously given as to the 
limited market. The consumption of cod, ling, herrings, 
and other fish which are found only in the sea, was 
nevertheless very considerable in every part of the coun- 
try ; but it was in a salted state, for it could not have 
been brought far from the coast without being thus pre- 
served. Salted fish was often the diet of the labourer in 
harvest, and on fast-days and in Lent it was universally 
eaten, whenever the fish-pond did not afford a supply, 
or the coast was not within a short distance. So import- 
ant a duty was abstinence from flesh considered, that 

ns of. substance left by will the means of giving 
errings to the poor in Lent. The means of raising 
food for fattening cattle in winter is a very recent improve- 
ment in husbandry ; and on the approach of that season 
each household was under the necessity of providing a 
sture of salted meat to last until the pastures had again 
recovered their luxuriance. Fresh fish would have been 
an agreeable variation to a diet of salt meat; but in the 
circumstances of the country this could not be extensively 
distributed, and the fish was eaten in a salted state as 
well as the meat. When the season again returned in 





which fresh meat could be obtained, the change must 
have been most agreeable ; but this was not until about 
Midsummer-day, when, as Tusser observes in his quaint 
rhymes— 

“John Baptist brings fresh beef and peas.” , 
Instead of having our cellars glutted with salt provisions, 
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as if in anticipation of a siege, we find it pleasanter, in this 
respect at least, “to live from hand to mouth ;” and 
there are few butchers in London who cannot provide 
lamb at Christmas. 

The trade, therefore, was almost wholly in salted fish, 
According to an act passed in 1533-4, the fairs of Stour- 
bridge, St. Ives, and Ely were “the most notable fairs 
within this realm for provision of fish.” (24 Henry 
VIII., c. 4.) In 1537 the town of Lynn, in Norfolk, 
obtained letters patent for establishing a fair ; but by an 
act passed in 1541-2, the privilege was withdrawn on ac- 
count of the inhabitants endeavouring to monopolize the 
business. They bought up “ salt-fish, as ling, loob, 
cod, salt salmon, stock-fish, and herring, to the great loss 
and hindrance of many of the king’s subjects that yearly 
have repaired and come to Stourbridge fair, Ely fair, and 
other markets and fairs in the counties of Cambridge 
and Huntingdon, and other shires, for the provision of 
salt-fish and herring for their households, and for the 
provision of divers other shires.” (33 Henry VIII., c. 
34.) Old Tusser, in his ‘ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry,’ recommends a more thrifty practice than 
that of buying supplies of salt-fish at the fairs : it should, 
however, be recollected that he resided in Suffolk, and 
therefore not far from the coast :— 


“When August is ended, take shipping or ride, 
Ling, salt-fish, or herring, for Lent to provide ; 
To buy it at first, as it cometh to road, 
Shall pay for thy charges, as thou spendest abroad. 


Chuse skilfully salt-fish, not burnt at the stone, 
But such as be food, or else let it alone. 

Get home that is bought, and go stack it up dry, 
With pease-straw between it the safer to lie.” 


The statutes did not prohibit buying in this case, but 
were intended to prevent regrating, an offence long con- 
sidered as a most serious evil, and perhaps with some 
justice, when the circulation of food could not be sufli- 
ciently active to remove local scarcity. The manage- 
ment of the store of fish demanded considerable care, in 
order to preserve it in a proper condition. Tusser says, 
in his directions for “ December’s Husbandry ”— 


“ Both salt-fish and ling fish (if any ye have), 
Through shifting and drying from rotting go save. 
Lest winter with moisture do make it relent, 

And put it at hazard before it be spent.” 


By the time Lent had arrived the salt meat was perhaps 
nearly all consumed, and the diet during that season con- 
sisted wholly of fish. In “ February’s Husbandry” 


Tusser says— 


« Now timely for Lent stuff thy money disburse, 
The longer ye tarry for profit the worse ; 
If one penny vantage be therein to save, 
Of coastman or Fleming be suér to have.” 


But it does not appear that this journey to the coast was 
for the purpose of obtaining fresh fish ; for in the “ Far- 
mer’s Daily Diet ” the following direction occurs —~~ 


“ Spend herring first, save salt-fish last, 
For salt-fish is good when Lent is past.” 


After Lent, then, that is, after the middle of April, salt- 
fish was still a staple article of the farmer’s diet ; and it 
was not until “ mackerel ceaseth from the seas” that 
fresh meat came into use. In the case of inland coun- 
ties there could not be so early a discontinuance of a salt 
diet, as in Suffolk, where Tusser lived. 


[To be continued.) 
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®,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Kuowiledye is at 
59, Linesin’s Inn Fields. 
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